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Tits is one of the most recent and splen- 
did embellishments of the French metro- 
olis. 

The Exchange of Paris was first esta- 
blished in 1724; but the erection of an 
edifice specially devoted to commercial 
transactions was not decided on till 1808, 
when M. Brongniard, architect, supplied 
the plans for the present Exchange. The 
works proceeded with activity till 1814, 
when they were suspended ; they have, 
however, since been resumed, and this 
useful and sumptuous structure was first 
opened to the public Nov. 9, 1826, being 
the birth-day of the present king of France. 

The form of the new exchange is a 
parallelogram of 212 feet by 126. It is 
surrounded by a peristyle of sixty-six 
Corinthian columns, supporting an enta- 
blature and an attic, and forming a cov’ 
gallery, which is approached by a flight 
of steps, extending the whole width of 
the western front. Qver the entrance i8 
inscribed, in letters of bronze gilt, 

BougsE ET TRIBUNAL DE ComM- 


MERCE. 
A spacious vestibule on the right leads 
Vou x1. L 


The Mew Exchange at Paris, .: 


‘a 


to the private rooms of the 4 and 
Courtiere de Change ; and on the left to 
the Tribunal de Commerce, the judges 
of which are nominated by the principal 
merchants, subject to the approbation of 
the king. The Salle dela Bourse, (where 
the merchants assemble as in the square 
of our Exchange,) is in the centre of the 
building, on the ground floor, &c., 116 
feet: in length, by 76 in breadth. It is 
well lighted by the roof, and will contain 
2,000 persons. The cicling is richly 
sculptured with commercial emblems, in 
which is introduced a beautifully painted 
medallion of Charles X., so well executed 
as to be mistaken for alto relievo. 

Altogether, the new exchange is an 
elegant structure. Its material is fine 
white stone, with marble and stone floors, 
through which ascends heated air. It 
occupies the site of the convent des Filles 
Saint Thomas; and when the improve- 
ments of the neighbourhood are com- 
pleted, it will form one of the handsomest 
squares in Paris. 

Brongniard, the original architect, dye 
ing in 1813, the walls have = pro- 
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ceeded under the direction of Labatre. 
When the remains of the former were 
conveyed to their place of interment, the 
procession made a long pause before the 
new exchange, and the workmen, having 
descended from their scaffulds, drew up 


-in a line, and rendered their last homage 


to the distinguished talents of their de- 
parted master. 


THE JUSTINIAN CODE, 

OR THE REFORMATION OF THE OLD 
ROMAN LAW AND ANCIENT PLEAD- 
ING. 

(For the Mirror.) 


Amone the Athenians, an equal time 
was allowed both parties to plead, 
which was measured by a water hour- 
glass; and in order to see justice done in 
this respect, there was an officer appoint- 
ed to distribute the water to each, whence 
he was called ephydor. When the glass 
had run out, they were not permitted to 
speak any farther; and therefore they 
were very careful not to lose one drop of 
water ; whilst the laws quoted by them 
were ‘reciting, or if any other business 
happened to intervene, they gave orders 
that the glass ahould be stopped. If any 
person (says Potter) had made an-end of 
speaking before the time allotted him was 
expired, ,he ge progr to resign the 
remaining part of the water to any other 
that -had occasion ; and this is meant by 
the orator when he saith —‘‘ Let him 
speak till what remains of my water be 
un out.” a Potter’s “* Antiquities of 
Greece.”) In England, it appears, that 
from the time of the Conquest, all plead- 
ing was performed in French till the 
time of Edward {1I. when it was ap- 
pointed that the pleas should be pleaded 
in English, but that they should be en- 
tered or recorded in Latin; but now by 
4th George II. cap. 26, it is enacted, 
that all proceedings in courts of justice 
shall be in English. In France and 
England, it was prohibited to have any 
formed, or prepared pleading, or to amuse 
the court with long artificial harangues ; 
only, in important matters, it was the 
settled custom to begin the pleadings 
with a passage in holy scripture. Modern 
pleading is well, known, and beats out of 
the field all the Athenian water hour- 
glasses. Some of our present special 
pleadings would oué-run a litile river. 
P. T. W. 





DEAF AND DUMB ASYLUM, 
KENT ROAD. 


(To the Editor of the Mirror.) 
S1z,—In a former volume of the Mrre 


ron: I srevollect seeing “ The Manual 
Alphabet” for the use of the Deaf and 
Dumb, and I can now add that the learn- 
ed Dr. Watson, of the Deaf and Dumb 
Asylum, Kent Road, has succeeded in 
teaching his pupils to speak ! 

At the Mechanics’ Institution, on Fri- 
day evening week, Dr. Birkbeck on lec- 
turing on the organs of sense, introduced 
three boys from the Agi, who had 
been taught to speak. . Watson who 
conducts the seminary in the Kent-road, 
has raised the art to great perfection. The 
doctor commences by shewing the deaf 
and dumb boy the object he wishes him 
to name; the doctor uncovers his own 
throat and pronounces the word slowly 
and distinctly repeatedly ; he then makes 
the boy watch the motion of his lips, and 
put his fingers to his bare throat to feel 
the progress of the words.. The boy 
then makes an effort to the 
word, and the doctor finds that after a 
few lessons and close attention to the for- 
mation of the words, the boy succeeds. 
Without hearing a sound ‘he learns by 
his sight to speak, which three of the 
pupils on the evening above ; 
testified to a very attentive audience. ; 

There were four br rag Gray's Elegy 
recited by them v iate 
gestures and voices that neoddh isthing 
but modulation. 

The doctor appears fully satisfied with 
the progress of his pupils, and it is to be 
hoped that the learned gentleman ‘(to 
whom every commendation is due) will 
realize his expectations. ~ 

Feb. 10. W. H. H. 


CHRIST’S HOSPITAL. 
(For the Mirror.) 


** Early to bed, early to rise, 
Makes a man healthy, wealthy, and wise.” 


Ty a recent number of the Mrrror will 
be found an engraving and description of 
Christ’s Hospital, and in the present com- 
munication will be found a particular 
fact relating thereto. Every act of be- 
nevolence that is done either by king or 
peasant, should in the history of eve 

public charity be faithfully recorded. 7 
was led to this reflection in reading Hol. 
linshed’s History, the effect which the 
munificence of Edward VI. (in founding 
Christ’s Hospital) had on the mind of an 
honest shoemaker in Westminster, which 
I shall give in the historian’s own lan- 
guage, not remembering to have seen it 
Noticed any where else. After enume- 
rating the liberality of Sir William 
Plarta, Knt. and others, he proceeds to 
the subject of my letter thus :—** This 
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hospital being thus erected and put in 
good.order, there was one Richard Cas- 
tell, alias Casteller, a shoemaker, dwel- 
linge in Westminster, a man of greate 
travile and labour in his facultie with his 
owne handes, and such a one as was 
named the Cocke of Westminster, for 
that both winter and summer he was at 
his worke before FoURE of the clock in 


the morning, This man thus truly and 
painfullie uring for his livynge, 


God blessed and increased his labours so 
abundantly that he purchased lands and 
tenements in Westminster to the yearely 
value of, forty-four pounds, and having 
no childe, with. the consent of his wife 
(who also yet liveth and is a virtuous and 
good woman) gave the same landes wholye 
to Christ’s Hospitall aforesayde, to the 
reliefe of the innocent and fatherless chil- 
dren, and for the succour of the miser- 
able sore and sicke harboured in the other 
— about London, whose example 
God graunte manye to followe.”—Holl. 
Chron. old edit. black-letter. What an 
excellent example is this pious man! 
who deprived himself to serve others. 
How well does this accord with the fol- 
lowing. proverb :— 

** At the working man’s door, 

Hunger looks in, but dares not enter.” 

And it may be reasonable to give the 
hint that it would do honour to the go- 
vernor were he to commemorate his bene- 
volence, by erecting a monument for him 
in the hospital. W. H. H. 





THE SPIRIT OF THE STORM. 
( For the Mirror.) 
From the nethermost waves of the fathomless 
sea, 
Bedeck’d in portentous majesty, 
Burst a tall craggy rock with its towering steep, 
And alone reared its head from the wide ocean's 


deep :— 

Not an herb on its proud peering summit was 
spread, 

Not a shrub, not a leaf, e’er o'ershadowed its 


The birds fled in terror ;—the curlew's shrill cry 

Re-echoed through air as she swiftly passed by. 

None fied there for refuge; for Spirits of death 

Spread destruction around thro’ the air with 
their breath: . 

And the blast burst in vain on its dark jutting 


rock, 

Which defied all the rage of the burricane’s 
shock. 

By the side of the cliff sat a tall giant form ; 

‘Twas the Spirit himself ‘of the wind and the 
storm ; 

Whose stern-frowning visage upbursting on high, 

Rose proudly thro’ air to the realms of the sky ; 

Whilst his wild rocky throne seem’d to shake as 
he stood, 

And o’erlooked the dark waves of the far-rolling 
flood— 


The arm of his strength was in Nature’s best 


cast, 
And form’d but to rule o'er the rage of the blast, 
To burl down the thunderbolt’s fury, and bear 
The shafts of destruction and death thro’ the air. 
His black shaggy locks, as they fel! from the 
brow 
Of this fiend of perdition—this demon of woe, 
Still, moist from the brine, o'er his shoulders re- 
cliu'd, 
Unshaken, uumov'd, by the gusts of the wind ;— 
His stern-frowning features with threat’ning 
scowl 
Grinn'd in deadly delight at the tempest’s deep 
howl: 
Whilst his dread glaring eyeballs flash’d horribly 
bright, 
And shone as the star of the storm thro’ the 
night— 
his sceptre of pine which he bore in his hand, 
And as easily pois’d as the fairy her wand, 
Was torn by the roots from its own mountain 
side, 
Where in rich verdant heauty i¢ tower’d in pride. 
He upraised his strong arm, and he wav'd it 
on high, 
And pointed aloft to the realms of the sky. 
At his beck the four winds with their fury rush’d 
forth, 
From the east and the west, from the south and 
the north. 
Through the heaven’s expanse the loud hurri- 
cane rag’d, 
And in wild but invisible warfare engag'd; 
Whilst its deep hollow roar through the firma- 
ment flying, 
Seem’d filled with the shrieks and the groans of 
the dying. 
He again wav'd his arm, and he pointed be. 
low, 
Where the waves of the ocean in restlessness 
flow : 
At his terrible summons, the smooth-rolling tide, 
Which before seem'd in calm requiescence to 
glide, 
Rear’d its proud foaming billow—and, rous’d 
from its sleep, . 
By the blasts that unceasingly swept o'er its 
deep, 
Hurried wave over wave, and its white dash- 
ing spray, 
Rebonnded in air with its wild phantom play; 
Till the depths of the sea, by the tempest up. 
driven, 
Rais’d their mountains of foam to the regions of 
Heaven. 
- At his third fiendish summons, his red burning 


eye 
Shone forth with redoubled energy : 
His form seem’d dilated—his sinewy hand 
Shook his sceptre of pine; athis dreadful com- 


mand 
Cloud rolld over cloud, and ensbrouding. the 
light: 
* * * 


The thunder-clap burst in deep echoing roar, 

And resounded its death-pealing knell from the 
shore: j 

The lightning’s fiash vividly shone thro’ the air, 

And illumin‘d wide exther’s expanse with its 
glare. 
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All nature convuls’d, in vain strove to assuage, 
The lond jarring strife of the elements’ rage. 
Which, roused by this prince of the storm and 
the wind, 
In their headlong confusion of warfare combin'd. 
Uptost to the skies, on the billows of spray, 
A vessel was cutting its terrible way, 
And, unhurt by the tempest, seem’d proudly to 


glide, 

Thro’ the howl of the blast and the roar of the 
tide ; 

When the clouds burst their texture, and down 
through the air, 

Gush’d the water-spuut's torrent ; the lightning’s 
red glare 

Flicker’d dreadfully bright as it dash‘d to the 
wave, 

And the vessel was mere’d in its watery grave. 

The Fiend laugh’d in gladness ;—his echoing yell 

TIohumanly sounded the mariner’s knell. 

His eye glisten'd fiercely—his lowering scowl] 

Was roused by the rage of the tempest’s shrill 


And he sank ’ne:.th the wave on his wild moun- 


steep, 
And vanish’d from sight in the surge of the deep. 
Ricup. F. 


ST. DUNSTAN’S CLOCK, &c. 
(For the Mirror. ) 

Sa1tTH, in his London, says, “* It appears 
by the parish books, that on the 18th day 
of May, 1671, Mr. Thomas Harrys, then 
living at the lower end of Water-lane, 
London, made an offer to build a new 
clock, with chimes; and to erect “two 
figures, or boys, with poleaxes” to strike 
the quarters. This clock was so con- 
structed, as to afford dial-plates at the 
south front, and also at the eastend. All 
this he proposed to perform, and to keep 
the bed in constant repair for the sum 
of 80/. and the old clock; at the same 
time observing, that his work should be 
worth a hundred. He further adds, in 
these words, ‘* I will do one thing more, 
which London shall not shew the like. I 
will make two hands shew the minutes 
without the church, upon the double dyall, 
which will be worth your observation, 
and to my credit.” It appears that the 
vestry agreed to give to Mr. Harrys’ the 
po of 35/. seed old — for as much 
of his as thought to erect ; 
and — 28th of Qube, in the same 
year, 1671, his task being completed, he 
was voted the sum of 41. per annum to 
keep it in repair. We find that the idea 
of chimes was, given up, as well as the 
dials at the east end. Originally (in 
1737) this clock was within a square, 
ornamented case, with a semicircular pe- 
— and the tube from the church to 

was supported by a carved figure 
of Time with cape wings, as a 
bracket.”* It would be needless to de- 

» In 1738, it cost the parish 110/. for repairs. 
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scribe the two brazen striking Saracens, 
who attract the gaping multitude ; when 
they perform operations one would really 
suppose they were in league with the 
pickpockets, who are below striking into 
the pockets of their admirers sans cere- 
monie. In October, 1766, the elegant 
statue of Queen Elizabeth, which stood 
over ‘the great arch, on the west side of 
Ludgate, was put up at the east end of 
this church, with the following inscription 
under it :—** This statue of Queen Eli- 
zabeth formerly stood on the west side of 
Iudgate ; that gate being taken down in 
1760, to open the streets, it was ae by 
the City to Sir James Gosling, Knight, 
and Alderman of this ward, who caused 
it to be placed here.” ‘The other figures 
taken from Ludgate were King Lud and 
his two sons. They were deposited in 
the bone-house of the parish, where they 
have remained ever since in a very forlorn 
and hopeless state. This church was de- 
dicated to St. Dunstan, archbishop of 
Canterbury, who died ap. 990: It 
luckily escaped the fire of London in 
1666, which stopped within three houses 
of it, as did also another fire 5 vo 


DUKE ROBERT'S COMPLAINT. 
(For the Mirror ) 
DvkeE Rosert sat iu the donjon-keep, 
Of Cardiff Castle strong, 
Sad, pond’ring o’er bis fall’n estate, 
And ev'ry burning wrong ; 
His darken‘d face to Heav'n he rais‘d, 
And thus he made his moan :— 
“* *Tis hard to sit in this donjon vile, 
While a traytor sits on my throne.” 


‘Twas on a merry April morn, 
The air was sote* and bland, 
When, lo! he heard the hunter’s horn, 
And a jocund, greenwood band, 
Came clanging by his prison-tower ;— 
*« My pretty page!” cried he, 
“ Peer through the grate, and spy, *fthoucan’st, 
What hunters bold these be.” 


“¢ *Tis William, the heir of Henry Beauclerc, 
And his youthful noble train, 
With the Countess de Perche,t and the gallant 
young prince 
Has hold of her palfrey's rein. 
Pardy ! it is a gallant sight, 
To see their brave array ; 
O would I were a lusty young squire, 
To hunt in the greenwood to day.” 


= 

* Boy ! boy!” the Royal Norman cried, 
“ Dare not to speak that name,— 

Tho’ twenty captive years have chill'd, 
It set’s my blood on flame. 

Look on thy King! My scorched eyes 
Are hideous to the sight '!— 

It was that tyrant’s fierce command 
That robb’d them of their light! 


* Sweet—Sax. 
+ Henry the First’s natural daughter. 
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‘¢ Bat tho’, on them, no more is giv’n, 
The outward light to shine, 

Of sun, and moon, and beamy star, 

_ Yetinward light is mine. 

Yes, tyrant fell, my spirit sees, 
Upon the Norman shore, 

Yon found’ring bark ;—the hour is nigh 
When thou wilt smile no more ! 


“ Ay, mark me, boy! of that proud train 
Who pass’d this tow’r to day, 
The young and fair, and debonnair, 
Will soon be snatch’d away. 
No passing-bell for them shall toll, 
No fuueral rites be said ; 
O’er their remains the sea shall roll,— 
Its caves shall be their bed ! 


Then shall the dark usurper feel, 
Who robb’d me of my right, 
That Heav'n had yet in store for him, 
A dart from its quiver bright: 
When he mourns the death of his kingdom's heir, 
Then, even in this grim tower, 
More light of heart will his captive be, 
Than he in his Royal Bower !” 


She Enitors Album. 


DaniEx O’RourKxe.—A Pantomime. 


Mrz. T. Crorton Croker, who would 
be rich indeed, were his ‘‘ spirits his 
only revenue,” has just thrown together 
the principal incidents of the well-known 
story of iel O’Rourke, in a series of 
pantomimic rhymes, which, for raciness 
and humour, soar far above the common 
run of such versions. It is somewhat sin- 
gular, that the Majors have not — 
this story for their stages, especially as 
their pantomimes have been noted — 
for the last three or four seasons. 

Our readers are already familiar with’ 
the story of Daniel O’ Rourke, as narrated 
by Mr. Croker, which they will find in 
a V. of — trRoR. This, how- 
ever, does not ude our a portion 
of the same author’ "s patria version, 
which is quite in season at this festive 
= of the year. They are full of rich 

frolic, or, what Lord Norman. 
by pagan A call, the bicchieri of whisky :— 


“ Enter Daniel O'Rourke, with bottle in his 
hand, singing. 





Air—‘ The Last Rose of Summer.’ 


*Tis the last sup of whisky 
Left here all alone! 
All the rest of the bottle 
Is cleaned out and gone—(pawses). 
Il not leave thee, thon lone drop ! 
*Twould be mighty unkind, 
Since the rest I have swallow'd, 
To leave thee behind—(drinks). 
Dan. By all that’s bad, I'm thinking 
That I've been drinkiug ; 
For all the ground 
Is turning round, 
And every star is wivking fue 


and Gan, what's this?—I thought that. # most 
poptirey tebe tr 


were ki 
But grief’s no 0 good I'l sit upon this stone. 
(Sings, br liquor—good 1 
ad pees heart to emp uicker, 
Kine ‘the bee to flow th 
Good liquor, good liquor. 
From black jack of leather, 
Cow-horn, cup, or mether, 
Let good men drink together 
Their liquor, their liquor. 
Though foot and wanane ya 
Poh! why should I palter? 
For all shrinkers a halter! 
No liquor, no liquor! 
They who leave it behind 'em, 
A —_ ‘send may find ’em ; 
So I'll drink and not ge sat 


My liquo y liq 
(Sits, and lift the. bottle to his tips.) 
My bottle’s out—the times are rather odd, 
The moon is reeling, and the mountains nod |— 
(Sings himself to sleep.)" 


The Eagle, “ Jove’s bird,” wakes 
the slumberer to the following 


“¢ Duer. Air—‘ The Young May Moon.’ 

Eagle. The harvest moon is beaming, Dan ; 
‘Tis time to give over dreaming, Dan ; 

ae on my back—and {'m Ow in a crack, 
As fast as a steamboat, steaming, Dan. 
Dan. Ithank you, sir, but I never heard 
Of riding a-horseback upon a bird ; 

Yet, oh hone, hulla-goane 1—this sinking stone 
Isa mighty bad seat, upon my word ! 

Eagle. My honest Dan, your wisest plan, 

Is just to let me fly you home. 

Dan. Gocd Mister Eagle, e, you do inveigle 

Myself upon your back to 
(Dan gets on Eagle's rete begins 
tofly.)” 

The le remonstrates, and Dan dis- 
mounts. Next is Dan’s visit tothe Moon, 
with the following duet :— 

“* (Enter Man in the Moon, opening a door in 
the Moon.) 


Durer. Air—‘ Paddy O'’Rafferty.* 
M. of M. What is the cause of this knocking 
and rapping here ? 
That is a thing that but seldom doth happen bere. 
Ob, Mister Daniel O'Rourke, my man, is it you ? 
What brings you here? 
Dan. Why, your bononr, to visit you! 
M. of M. + you thief, you rogue, you rap- 


paree 
Im as giad just to see youas Paddeen O’Rafferty. 
Dan. Sure, then, I knew you'd not scorn a 
poor wanderer, 
— by aa Eagle up from the earth yonder 
re! 


M. of M. rater for the world is a 


flattere: 
If the Man in the Moon's not a jolly old bat- 
terer! 
Dan. Oh, you thief, you rogue, pte ey 
Tis myself "sd Grst cousin t to Paddeen O’Rafferty ! t 
(Exit ¢ Dan and Man in the Moon by the 
door in the Meon)." 
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Then follows an abundance of fun and 
moonshine ; but our limits eclipse us for 
the present. 





NICE DISTINCTION. 

A FEW evenings since, a F rench gentle- 
man in the pit at Drury-Lane theatre 
perceiving some, dirt on the coat of the 
gentleman seated on his left, said, “ I 
perceive, sir, you have had a rencontre 
with a cart.” ‘ No, sir,” replied the 
other, peevishly, ‘* it was a coach.” 


REAL ROMANCE. 
Many are the stories of enthusiastic au- 
thors and their first fortunes in London ; 
but the following circumstances have just 
fallen under our cognizance, and we give 
them for the benefit of our Correspon- 
dents. 

A few days since a middle-aged man 
arrived in town from the neighbourhood 
of Ilchester, bringing with him the MS. 
of a romance, which he had just com- 
pleted, and popes to dispose of to some 

ndon publisher: in truth, this was the 

sole-object of his journey. He professed 
to have read of the calamities of authors, 
but he had been accustomed to treat them 
as mere romances: how great was his 
surprise, when on presenting his MS. for 
two volumes to Mr. C_— he was told 
it would not suit him because it was not 
in three; the Minerva press was choked 
up with MS.; and half-a-dozen others 
replied it was not in their “line.” Such 
a proof of infatuation even amounts to 
romance itself. 
Mr. Peter Cunninenam, author of 
* Two Years in New South Wales,” is 
stated to be a brother of Allan Cunning- 
ham, well known as the author of some 
very pleasing ballads in the Scottish dia- 
lect—and of two or three romances, in 
which, whatever else may be wanting, 
there is a considerable display of genius 
and inventive power :—the appearance of 
two such men, in one humble cottage- 
bred family, is a circumstance of which 
their country has reason to be proud.— 
Quarterly Review. 


THE West Indian white cannot bear with 
temper to see the mixing of the offspring 
of a black and white illustrated by mixing 
a glass of port wine or claret with water, 
five several times, after which the mixture 
becomes .to all appearance pure water. 





Gireert Wuire’s “ Natural History 
of Selborne,” is one of the most delight- 
ful household books in the language, and 
we me surprised at the rarity of such 
works, : 


FRENCH POLICE. 

Ir would not be difficult to prove, (with 
whatever disgust, the loungers of the bow. 
levards and cafes might witness the at- 
tempt.) that no police is more wretchedly 
inefficient, where political purposes are 
not concerned, than the Parisian; that 
more untraced and unavenged blood, for 
example, is anrually shed in and about 
that glittering Babylon than in any three 
Christian cities besides.— Quarterly Re- 
view. 





Jounson, in his Dictionary, has given 
a miserable exposition of the word rub- 
bish: this verifies the maxim “* difficile 
est proprie communia dicere.” 


Out of 14,437 persons who were in cus- 
tody for crimes in England and Wales, 
in the year 1825, it appears that not less 
than 12,530 were on charges of theft. 
During the last seven years there were 
241 convictions for forgery, 111 for mur- 
der ; 50 for arson, 43 for perjury ; while 
the number of convictions for theft were 
not less than 45,000. 





THERE ‘re at this moment upwards of 
4,000 convicts on board the hulks em. 
ployed in the dock-yards and on other 

ublic works, at an annual expense of at 
Pet 60,0007., the whole of whom, we 
believe, must be turned loose on society 
within the short period of seven years.— 
Quarterly Review. 


One of the “ pretty pocket books,” lately 
published, contains fac-similes of the au- 
tographs of thirty living English poets. 


THE noise of the Ganges is really like 
the sea. As we passed near a hollow and 
precipitous part. of the bank, on which 
the wind set full, it told on my ear ex- 
actly as if the tide was coming in ; and 
when the moon rested at night on this 
great, and as it then seemed, this shoreless 
extent of water, we t have fancied 
ourselves in the:cuddy of an Indiaman, if 
our cabin were not too near ‘the! water.— 
Heber’s Journal.. 

Every Turk, when properly armed, 
carries with him, besides his, musket, at 
least one pair of pistols, a sabre, and a 
long and somewhat turved or 
knife (the inwatd curve having the s r 
edge), which he uses principally in cut- 
ting off heads. ‘This weapon, which is 
about two feet long, is not unlike the 
Roman short sword. 








THE population of Calcutta and its su- 
burbs is probably about 800,000. 
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Mn. Unrack&, the barrister, in his letter 
to Lord Eldon, sums up not. less than 
sixty statutes passed as lately as the ses- 
sion of 1824, expressly, as their titles 
import, for the purpose of amending and 
continuing, and repealing, and removing 
doubts, and explaining, and rendering 
effectual, and altering, and suspending, 
and facilitating the execution of other 
acts previously passed. ’ 





A young girl in New South Wales 
being asked —e she aan like to go to 
England, replied, with great naiveté, ‘ I 
should be afraid to go, from the number of 
thieves there ; forming her judgment very 
shrewdly, on the number of this descrip. 
tion annually imported from our country 
into her own. 





WE may gather out of History a polic 
no less Fa than eternal, by the ponte 
rison and application of other men’s fore- 
miseries with our own like errors 
and ill-deservings.—Sir Walter Raleigh. 





MURDER IN ENGLAND. 

From 1810 to 1822 there were 260 con- 
victions for murder in England and 
Wales, being at the rate of 20 per annum ; 
while in 1823, notwithstanding the aug- 
mented. population, and the general in- 
crease of crimes, there were only 12 con- 
victions ; in }824—17 ; in 1825—12. 





THERE is a proverb imputed to the Spa- 
niards, that “ a lie, if it will last half an 


hour, is worth telling :” authors’ lies last 


longer. 





NINEVEH. 

Mr. Mart wn has nearly finished a large 
icture with this title, representing Sar- 
palus, surrounded by his numerous 
harem, just as he is about to fire his pa- 
lace. The besieging army, having burst 
into the city, over the ruins of the wall, 
are rushing to and fro through the 
streets, and filling the avenues to the 
palace. In delineating such a subject, 
where gorgeous costume, barbaric archi- 
tecture, and superb female forms are to 
be treated, Mr. Martin can hardly fail to 

be successful. Weekly Review. 





CULPRIT. 
BuiacksTcne derives this term from the 
corruption of the replication of the clerk 
of arraigns to the plea,—non culpabilis. 
 Cul”—(for culpabilis,)—** prit,” that 
is, ** ready to prove you so.” We have 
heard another conjecture, that the clerk, 
after the plea of not guilty, expressed a 
benign wish in bad French,—* Qu’il 
paraté’.—(may it appear so), which was 


corrupted into the word |“ culprit.” — 
Quarterly. Revie. | 3 


Don Juan was first introduced on the 
stage as the hero of a comedy called The 
Joker of Sevilie and the Giant of Stone, 
by Gabriel Tellez, of Madrid, about: the 
year 1630. Moliere next introduced him 
to the French stage in the year }665, ina 
comedy entitled Le Festin de Pierre. 
This piece, with the addition of twoscenes 
by T.. Corneille, who put the whole inte 
verse, has been performed: in France ever 
since. Shadwell introduced the subject 
into this country in 1676, in his tragedy: 
of The Libertine. ‘The celebrated melo- 
dramatic pantomime of Don Juan, or the 
Libertine Destroyed, produced by Palmer 
at the Royalty, in 1787, was founded 
upon Shadwell’s tragedy. — Literary 
Chronicle. 





RESPECTABILITY. 

Tuts term was defined by one of the wit- 
nesses on the noted trial of John Thar- 
tell. The question was (but we quote 
from memory), ‘¢ What sort of a = er 
was Mr. Weare? Answer. Mr. Weare 
was respectable. Counsel. What do you 
mean by respectability? Witness. He 
kept a gig. 


Mr. PEEt, by his amendments of the 
criminal law,—out of 187 pages, has got 
rid of no less than 142; or considerably 
more than three-fourths. 





AMEBICA. 
Tak1iNG the extent of territory compre- 
hended within the united provinces and 
their dependencies, as stated by the Ame- 
ricans themselves, it is in mean len 
2,500, and in mean breadth 830 miles, 
constituting an area of 2,076,416 square 
miles, or 1,328,896,000 acres ; or to com- 
pare it with an object of the same kind, 
more generally known, it is equal in sur- 
face nearly to all Europe. 





CRIME. 

In the seven years, ending December, 
1816, the commitments to goal in Eng- 
land and Wales were 47,522, while in 
the seven years, ending December, 1825, 
the number was 93,718, being nearly a 
two-fold increase in nine years. During 
the former period there were 29,361 con- 
victions in England and Wales, while 
during the latter there were 63,418—an 
amount which, as compared with the 
number of commitals, proves that not 
above two-thirds, or thereabouts, of the 
Dumber of persons committed for the 
offences are found guilty and punished ! 
— Quarterly Revicw. A 
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Helect Biography. 


MB. HENRY NEELE. 
He claims some record on the roll of Fame, 
And Rumour for a season learns his name, 
, And Sorrow knows the prison where be lies— 
Mortality’s cold siguet on him set. 
NEELE : Sonnet, 1820. 


Hrwry NEE£ xz, son of the late respect- 
able map and heraldic engraver, was 
born January 29, 1798, at the house of 
his father in the Strand. His parents 
soon. afterwards settled at Kentish Town, 
where Henry was sent to school as a daily 
boarder. The academy wherein he im- 
bibed all the instruction he 

previous to his entrance into life, did nos 
offer much towards the attainment of a 
liberal education. The writer of this 
slight sketch, Mr. Neele’s contemporary 
(although his senior,) reéollects making 
fnany a willing, though painful effort, to 
encounter Greek, but all in vain—(such 
was the barbarous system pursued there ;) 
and passing through, as the phrase was, 
the best Latin poets, without being 
taught to scan, or dreaming that there 
was the slightest difference betwixt Latin 
poetry and prose. The French language 
(a solitary exception) was taught gram. 
matically by an able, zealous, and con- 
scientious emigré, who, previous to the 
French Revolution, possessed the right of 
grinding all the corn in his seigneuriage, 
and who continued his occupation in 
grinding the seeds of knowledge into the 
sullen capacities of his pupils. Henry 
Neele, therefore, left school, possessing, 
as Dr. Johnson would say, little Latin 
and scarcely any Greek, but capable of 
reading and enjoying the best French 
writers. He added afterwards, by his 
own unassisted efforts, some acquaint- 
~~ = Italian literature. 

e displayed no extraordinary appli- 
cation to study, no talent for ma 
tical or other science,—but he evinced an 
early inclination for poetry ; and he wrote, 
at that period, unnoticed but not unno. 
ticing, verses which}would bear a‘compa- 
rison with those of the most precocious 
pes on record. His genius was purel 

yrical, and Collins was his chief eS 
The Ode to Enthusiasm (the earliest of 
his printed poems) contains more natural 
images and natural expression, than are 
ordinarily found in the productions of a 
boy of fifteen. Neele’s father, a man of 
fair natural talents, had the discernment 
to perceive, and the good taste to encou- 

e, his son’s genius. The Odes and 
other Poems, published in 1817, were 
printed at his expense. 


profession. At a later r 
as a solicitor in Great Blenheim-street. 

In 1821, the Odes and Poems were re- 
printed, with a frontispiece, and attracted 
much notice from Dr. Drake and other 
critics of repute. Our author then began 
to be sought after by booksellers, and be- 
came a regular contributor to Magazines, 
F Me-Nots, &c. 

he great success that had attended the 

Dramatic Scenes of Barry Cornwall gave 
rise to the composition of Poems, Dra- 
matic and Miscellaneous, published in 
i823. Mr. Neele had evidently no talent 
for dramatic poetry. His Dramatic 
Sketches contain many beautiful images, 
and much pure and excellent sentiment ; 
but the personages rather improvise than 
converse. They are efforts. of the mind. 
or the imagination,—but not effusions of 
the heart. Other and greater imitators of 
this style have failed. : 

The Miscellaneous Poems in his se~ 
cond volume are written with more at- 
tempt at polish than his earlier produc" 
tions, but are very beautiful specimens 
of his genius, especially the songs. We 
have a melancholy pleasure in transcrib- 
ing the following from the Fragments, 
which close the volume :— 


« - which makes women vain, has taught my 
eart 


A deeper lesson; and my weary spirit 
Looks on this painted elay, but as the night 


‘ar 

Which the soul wears while slumbering here 

And, at its waking, gladly throws aside, 

For brighter ornaments.” 

If our author could not excel in dra- 
matic poetry, he had a keen ption 
of dramatic excellence in others. He 
studied minutely the productions of (what 
is termed) the Elizabethan age, was 
. enthusiastic age Shakspeare. 

@ pleased him with, composing a 
Series of Lectures on Gpimmin atte 
great bard, and undertook (in 1819) a 
pilgrimage to his shrine. His : 
de voyage (Mr. Britton, the antiquary,) 
read one of those lectures, at the Town 
Hall of Stratford, to a numerous audi-« 
ence; and the uce of the tickets 


(about ten pounds) was presented to a 
public charity at Stratford. Mr. Britton 
possesses the MS. of these Lectures. 
Poured forth with rapidity and apparent 
carelessness, they are yet acute, discrimi- 
uent ; they abound in 

display considerable _ 


Native, and 
illustration, 
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powers of humouri ‘Mr. ‘Necle shewed 
on this, as on ather ‘occasions, that the 
cultivation of poetical talent is no impe- 
diment to the: tion of a nervous 
ep meen style in prose composi- 


In the winter of 1826, Mr. Neele com. 
ay a Series of Lectures on the Engs 
ish Poets, from Chaucer to the present 
period. These Lectures. he read. at the 
Russel, and afterwards at the Western 
Institution. are described by one 
who heard them as “displaying a high 
tone of poetical feeling in the lecturer, 
and an intimate intance with the 
beauties and blemishes of the t sub. 
jects of ‘his criticism.” The public prints 


mentioned them in terms of approbation 5: 


and profit, as well as praise, accrued to 
our author by this undertaking. 

At the commencement of the present 
year, appeared his “* Romance of His- 
tory,” in 3 vols. dedicated to the king. 
This production greatly enhanced’ Mr. 
Neele’s fame’ as a writer of a higher order 
than the mere contributor to periodical 
publications. © 

The idea was a happy one, and.ca 
ble of almost boundless extent. ‘The 
early his of France, of Spain, of 
Italy; would’ have furnished fresh mate- 
rials, and the excitement would have 
been renewed at every recurrence to the 
novel habits of a fresh people. The 
author had begun to avail himself of this 
advantage: he had commenced a second 
series of romances, founded on the his- 
tory of France. Known and nga 
he was beginning to rear his head as a 
lion of the day. His Poetical Works 
had. been collected, in 2 vols. with a por- 
trait; but, alas! 

“« Scarce had their fame been whispered round, 

Before its shrill and mournful sound 

Was whistling o'er (his) tomb: 
Scarce did the laurel ’gin to grow 
Around (his) early honoured brow, 
Before its grateful bloom 
‘Was changed to cypress; sear, and brown, 
Whose garlands mock the bead they crown.” 
NEELE’s Odes. 

The unfortunate subject of our memoir 
was found dead in his bed, on Thursday 
the 7th instant, with too certain tokens of 
self.destruction. He had exhibited symp- 
toms of derangement the day previous. 
It'is neither our purpose nor our wish to 
inquire into the cause of this aberration: 
of intellect. The most probable is, in- 
cessant application to studious pursuits 
preying upon a system nervous even to 
irritability. 

Mr. Neele was short in stature—of ap- 
pearance rather humble and unpreposses- 
sing; but his large expanse of forehead 

the fire of his eye betokened mind 


and imagination;.and whatever: unfa- 
vourable ‘im ‘were occasioned by 
his first address were speedily effaced by 
the inte and good,humeur whi 
a few utes’ conversation with him 
elicited. _ His’ manners’ were’ bland °: 
affable; his disposition ‘ftee, ‘open, * 
generous. He was naturally of a convi- 
vial turn, and enjoyed the society of men 
of kindred talent. That enjoyment, per. 
haps, brought with it indulgence of ah 
& kind. It is‘easy'for ‘cok Bibaga ented 
ignorance” to sneer at 3 
but the candid and‘ ingenuous inquirer, 
estimating the strain’ of intelléct which 
produces works’ that render men immors 
tal, can readily that '‘ttie 
relaxation of such: gifted beings may’ not 
always be adapted to the sober simplicity 
of sages.._Literary Gazette. ” 





She Sketch Book. 


TIBBENHAM HALL. 
“ An old, old monastery, .once, ‘and now~ ’ 
Still older mansion.” pu 

THERE is a solitary place in Norfolk; 
called Tibbenham Long Row, the manor’ 
house of which was, if it be not now, knewn 
by the name of the Hall; this building’ 
underwent some alteration not very many’ 
yeats since, the reasons for which w 
appear in the course of my narrative.’ 
Reader! I shall not inform thee whether 
or no I aman accreditor of apparitional: 
relations, because to say that I do believe 
such histories, were merely to deny myself 
the possession of that commion sense which, 
present etiquette prescribes as the sum- 
mum bonum for every member of this 
sceptical world; whereas, to dery point 
black that such things are, were most un-. 
civilly to impugn the veracity of many: 
a respectable ghost-seer, whose word on 
all ordinary occasions I should most in-' 
dubitably take. This premised, I re~ 
commence my story. 

Some few years since, Tibbenham ‘Hall 
became the residence of Mr. and Mrs. 
Meadows, who were certainly ed he 


rejoiced at the habitation assi them 
by fate, because it had long lain under 
the evil report of being hauniéd! and 
nobody likes to live in a hannted house, 
since, if not’ troubled by the dead, it is 
by the machinations of the living, for, 
we may remark en passant, that no house 
gains an ill name without some foundation. 
for it. Tibbenham Hall indeed might 
well lie under an imputation of this kind, 
since never did mansion appear more 
fitted for the abode of turbulent departed 
spirits. It had originally been a nunnery, 
and still contained relics of monastic life ; 








a 
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some of ‘the cells.of the nuns remained, 
their subterrabean places of penance and 
many of their tombs in the burial-ground 
of dilapidated chapel ; human bones 
too were frequently found in the garden, 
where, it was reported, that a ghostly 
sister of the Ursulines, and a shadowy 
brother of the Cistertians, were wont, on 
certain nights of the year, to wander side 
by side, with mournful looks, and in sad 
ce. We are to suppose that at the 
dissolution of the monasteries in England, 
poteeions fatenrne — from 
enry - it may be con- 
sidered the hall of the Ledieh end the 
abode of its lords. At a period, however, 
‘* when each house was a fortalice,” Tib- 
benham Hall was remodelled, moated, 
buttressed, and battlemented according to 
the mye of = times, and the allow- 
ances of that architecture, (the perpen- 
dicular English,) then in vogue, and 
then chiefly used in alterations and addi- 
tions; and nearly in this state it remained 
when it became the residence of Mr. and 
Mrs. Meadows. Upon their arrival, 
“I’m very glad you are come, ma’am,” 
aM the pry we to Mrs. M., who had 
n employed in preparing the hall for 
its new fohabitante s & I’ve had a fine 
time of it, to be sure ; be pleased to walk 
this way ;” and she led the lady into the 
kitchen, exclaiming, as she pointed to a 
brick in the pavement, much spotted and 
splashed, (as were several that surrounded 
it,) ** I’ve scrubbed, and scrubbed, and 
scoured ’em all over every day since here 
J’ve been, and they evon’é come clean ! 
good reason for why ? ¢haé, that’s on em 
is the blood of the poor gentleman ae was 
killed there by his brother; for, ma’am, 
two brothers, poe ago, lived heres 
knights I think they was called, who 
yar. *tis said, about a lady ; and 
folks do say that some o’ them walk, and 
that the harmour in the loft* belongs to 
the gentlemen. Excuse me, ma’am, but 
I thought you’d like to know.” All this 
was literally true, and our new residents 
at the hall found in one of the attics some 
auits of armour, thin, brittle, and black 
with age and damp; some sword-cuts in 
one of these seemed to give fatal confirma- 
on to the cam — hall, 
wever, was peaceable enough for about 
three or four months, and its new tenants 
gladly imagined that the: report of its 
being haunted originated in vulgar pre- 
judices, or the malice.of some one who 
did not wish well to its owner. One 
night, between new and. old Christmas, 
both Mr. and Mrs. Meadows were awaken- 
ed by a sound at their bed’s head, resem- 
bling @ sack of marbles thrown with 
' * Attic, 
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violence against. the wainscot of the ad- 
joining apartment, and its contents rolling 
about it in all directions. Next night, 
at about the same hour, the same thing 
occurred, when Mr, M. arose, lighted a 
taper, and proceeded to examine the 
chamber, where was nothing to be seen, 
nor was a thing out of its place. This- 
uncommon and mysterious sound. fre- 
quently, at particular seasons, recurred s 
but its cause was never discovered, and 
at length (if 1 remember rightly Mr. 
and Meadows changed their dormi- 
tory. Not long after this, Mrs. M. being 
severely ill, was lying awake one night, 
perhaps listening to the mellifluous rus- 
sare of her eaaias pemmagnagetenene te 
ornamental. ae the room, or 
perhaps at the many-mullioned., antique 
window, when, by the dull red light of 
the fire, she was aware that a stranger, a 
female, stood at the foot of her bed, (the 
curtains there not having been closed,) 
and looked intently upon her! The 
figure was tall and slender; very pale ; 
her countenance, though melancholy, not 
unpleasing ; and her age apparently about 
thirty: her costume was that of other 
days ; a mob. large full ruff and stiff 
muslin handkerchief, a fardingale of rich 
flowered silk or brocade, a thin. white 
apron richly worked, and high-heeled 
shoes, which, however, were not observed 
till the apparition, having gazed for about 
three minutes upon the invalid, glided 
off to a certain part of the chamber, there 
seemed to enter the wall, and disappeared ! 
Mrs. Meadows, greatly alarmed, woke 
her nurse, and they watched together for 
the remainder of the night; but on re- 
counting the story to her spouse, he 
treated it as a mere nervous hallucination, 
the effect, perhaps, of illness. Nurse, 
however, promised to keep awake on the 
ensuing night; and being faithful to her 
word, had the satisfaction of seeing “ the 
lady,” who came suddenly, and went as 
she had done before. The good woman 
rose, hastened to the point at which the 
apparition vanished, and upon examina- 
tion discovered that this part of the wall 
was, in fact, the door of a closet, which 
had been nailed up.' The propriety of 
opening it, of course, occurred to Mrs. 
Meadows ; and her caro sposo, not nega- 
tiving her proposition, it was forthwith 
unnailed ; but in it was found nothing, 
save a box of MSS.:written in various 
hands, but so defaced by time and damp, 
and mingled so heterogeneously, that it 
was impossible to say exactly to what 
subject they referred; from some pas- 
sages, however, that, on a diligent and 
laborious examination of these (to mo- 
derns) unsightly scrawls appeared in con- 
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néxion, Mr. and: Mrs. M. were enabled 
to surmise that these letters had 
between’ the lady and the knights then 
residents at Tibbenham Hall ; that she, 
being the wife of one of them, permitted 
the addresses of his brother; and that 
those dark, sad scenes of guilt and misery, 
over which Time has drawn a veil, theres 
upon ensued, which ended in the murder 
of one, or both, of the wretched — 
by the hand of the justly-incensed: hu 
band! Mr. Meadows immediately burnt 
the box, writings, and suits of armour ; 
Pulled down the disturbed wing of the 
mansion, much of the remains of the Bune 


once 
Halt! 
This story I have thought worthy of 
preservation, because it is, in its leading 
Circumstances, literally a maiter of fact, 
as far as I durst assume such incidents to 
be fact ; and: it may serve (when beside 
the glowing fire, superhuman themes en- 
page the attention of horror-loving and 
struck auditors) to amuse many, 
instead of descending ‘to the tomb of 

the Capulets” with the village-gossips of 

a secluded spot in Norfolk. 
M. L. B. 





SPIRIT OF THE 
Public PZournals. 


THE TURKISH NAVY. 


Tue Capitan Pasha, Gazi Hassan, was a 
man of extraordinary 
plied himself with unremitting zeal to 
a formation of an effective navy; and 
under his pretection, a nautical academy 
was 0 in )773, in which jovenatiete 
were given by an Algerine, not deficient 
in copula’ Xpilitiess Before this time 
the Turks knew nothing of navigation, 
and were almost ignorant, of = use of 


Rodé. 3 the great a 
empire—the forests of Taurus, and the 
mines of Trebisond—were put in requisi- 
tion, and Brun, Benoit, and, Spurring 
launched: in the. port of Constantinople. 
some: of the. finest vessels of, which. any 
nation could boaste—J orcign Quarterly 
Review, No, III. 


eS 


boldness: he ap- 


PORT WINE. 


We have before us officis! accounts of 
the i wehring of Oporto wine for. the 
last eight years, some of which, we believe, 
have not yet been published. Tt cannot 
escape notice that England is the onl 
country that drinks Port for the 
of the wine-growers of the Douro. 

In 1818, the Factory wine ex 
fee of ated o Rea 
3 t ani 

vrare f for Englan 2 7 

In 1819, the total ee a gpa 


was 19,502 pi 
whole to Grext Britain. To 


In. 10m wit quan tity exported was 


pi tthe whole 
to prc, PRetie 


In 1821, 24,641 pipes; nearly, the 
whole to Great Britain. 

In 1822, 27,758 pipes; of which 
27,470 pipes came to Great Bri- 


In 1823" 23,578 pipes; of which 
23. 208 to Great tein, 

In 1824, 19,164 pi ipes ; the same pro- 
portion to t Britain. 

In 1825, 40,524 pi of which 
40,277 to Great Beiiain. 

In 1826, 18,604 pipes; of which 
18,310 to Great Britain, 

Ibid. 





& LONDON FOG 
Is a sad thing, as every inhabitant of 


London knows full well ; dingy, dusky, 
dirty, damp; an atm black as 
smoke and wet as steam, that wraps found 


you like a blanket; a cloud reaching 
from earth to heaven ;a “ palpable ob- 
seure,” which not only turns day into 
night, but threatens: to’ ex ish the 
lamps and lanterns, with which the 

etreet-wanderers strive to illumine their 
darkness, dimming and paling the “ in. 
effectual fires,” until the volume of gas at at 
a shop-door cuts no better a figure than 

a hedge glow-worm, and- a’ duchess’s 
flambeau would veil its glories to a will- 


re’ of Joshua’s' miracle; the sun 
éeems-to stand: still as on that occasion, 
a that now - = = the 

to an les. 
ie very en <r of the streets eae ened 
and smothered through: that: suffocating 
‘uae din is wt a 3 the town is 


ight of the out-of-door 
Dogs cats just look up _ 

their slumbers, turn round, and go 

sleep again ; the little birds open Ohelt 
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pretty eyes, stare about them, wonder 
that She plait ip-20 long, se setzle thems 
selves on their perches. Silks lose 
their gloss, cravats their stiffness, hackney 
coachmen their way; young ladies fall 
out of curl, and mammas out of temper ; 
masters scold; servants grumble; and 
the whole city, from Hyde-Park-corner to 
Wapping, looks sleepy and cross, like a 
fine gentleman roused before his time, 
“7 forced to get up by candle-light. Of 
detestable things, a London fog is the 
most detestable—Monthly Magazine. 


THE BIRD-CATCHER 
By Miss Mitford. 

Oxp Robin had not always been a bird- 
catcher. He had what ia called fallen in 
the world. His father had been the best- 
accustomed and most fashionable shoe- 
maker in the town of B., and Robin suc- 
ceeded, in right of eldership, to his house, 
his business, his customers, and his debts. 
No one was ever less fitted for the craft. 
Birds had been his passion from the time 
that he could find a nest or string an egg; 
and the amusement of the boy became the 
ursuit of the man. No sooner was he 
‘is own master than his whole house be- 
came an aviary, and his whole time was 
devoted te breeding, taming, and teaching 
the feathered race; an employment that 
did not greatly serve to promote his success 
as a cordwainer. He married; and an ex- 
travagant wife, and a neglected, and, there- 
fore, unprosperous business, drove him 
more and more intothe society of the pretty 
creatures, whose company he had always so 
greatly preferred to that of the two-legged, 
unfeathered animal, calledman. Things 
gtew worse and worse; and at length 
poor Robin appeared in the Gazette— 
ruined, as his wife and his customers 
said, by birds ; or, as he himself said, by 
his customers and his wife. _ Perhaps 
there was some truth on either side; at 
least, a thousand pounds of bad debts on 
his books, and a whole pile of milliners 
and mantua-makers’ bills, went nigh to 
rove the. correctness of his assertion. 
uined, however, he was; and a happy 
day it was for him, since his stock being 
sold, his customers gone, and. his pros. 
ects in trade fairly at an end, his wife 
{they had no family) deserted him also, 
and Robin, thus left a freeman, deter. 
mined to follow the bent of his genius, 
and. devote the remainder of his life to the 

breeding, catching, and selling of birds. 
For this purpose he hired an apartment 
in the ruinous quarter of B. called the 
Soak, a high, spacious attic, not unlike a 
barn, which came recommended to him 
by its cheapness, its airiness, and its ex- 
tensive cage-room ; and his creditors hav- 








nptneniy resented him with all the 
itants of his aviary, some of which 
were very rare and curious, as well as a 
oy ap of cages, neta, traps, and 

he began his new business with 
great spirit, and has continued it ever 
since with various success, but with un- 
abating perseverance, zeal, and good- 
humour—a very poor and a very happy 
man. His t in the Soak is one of 
the boasts of B.; all strangers go to see 
the birds and the bird-catcher, and most 
of his visiters are induced to become pur- 
chasers, for there is no talking with Robin 
on his favourite subject without catching 
@ little of his contagious enthusiasm. 
His room is quite a menagerie, something 
like what the feathered department of the 
ark must have been—as crowded, as nu- 
merous, and as noisy. 

The din is really astounding. To say 
nothing of the twitter of whole legions of 
linnets, goldfinches, and canaries, the 
latter of. all ages ; the chattering and piping 
of magpies, parrots, jackdaws, and bull- 
finches, in every stage of their education ; 
the deeper tones of blackbirds, thrushes, 
larks, and nightingales, never fail to swell 
the chorus, aided by the cooing of doves, 
the screechings of owls, the squeakings 
of guinea-pigs, and the eternal grinding 
of a barrel-organ, which a little damsel of 
eight years ola, who officiates under Robin 
as feeder and cleaner, turns round, with 
melancholy monotony, to the loyal and 
patriotic tunes of Rule Britannia and God 
save the King—the only airs, as her mas- 
ter observes, which are sure not to go out 
of fashion. 

Except this little damsel and her music, 
the apartment exhibits but few signs of 
human habitation. A macaw is perched 
on the little table, and a cockatoo chained 
to the only chair ; the roof is tenanted by 
a choice breed of tumbler pigeons, and 
the floor cumbered by a brood of curious 
bantams, unrivalled for ugliness. 

Here Robin dwells, in the midst of the 
feathered population, except when he sal- 
lies forth at morning or evening to spread 
his nets for goldfinches on the neighbours 
ing commons, or to place his trap-cages 
for the larger birds. Once or twice a 
year, indeed, he wanders into Oxfordshire, 
to meet the great flocks of linnets, six or 
seven hundred together, which congregate 
on those hills, and may be taken by dozens ; 
and he has had ambitious thoughts of 
trying the great field of Covent-garden. 
But in general he remains quietly at 
home. That nest in the Soak is too pre- 
cious a deposit to leave long ; and he is 
seldom without some especial favourite to 
tend and fondle. At present, the hen 
nightingale seems.his pet ; the last was a 
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‘white blackbird; and once he had a whole 


brood of gorgeous king-fishers, seven glo- 
rious creatures, for whose behoof he took 
up a new trade, and turned fisherman, 
dabbling all day with a hand-net in the 


-waters of the Soak. It was the prettiest 


sight in the world to see them snatch the 
minnows from his hand, with a shy, mis- 
trustful tameness, glancing their bright 
heads from side to side, and then darting 
off like bits of the rainbow. I had an 
entire sympathy with Robin’s delight in 
his king-fishers. He sold-them to his 
chief patron, Mr. Jay, a little, fidgetty 
old bachelor, with a sharp face, a hooked 
nose, a brown complexion, and a full suit 
of snuff-colour, not much unlike a bird 
himself; and that worthy gentleman’s 
mismanagement and a frosty winter killed 
the king-fishers every one. It was quite 
affecting to hear poor Robin talk of their 
death. But Kobin has store of tender 
anecdotes ; and any one who has a mind 
to cry over the sorrows of a. widowed 
turtle-dove, and to hear described to the 
life her vermilion eye, black gorget, soft 
plumage, and plaintive note, cannot do 
better than pay a visit to the garret in the 
Soak, and listen for half an hour to my 
friend the bird-catcher.—Jbid. 


The Selector, 


AND 
LITERARY NOTICES OF 
NEW WORKS. 


NATIVE INDIANS. 


Bisnor HEBER’s first impressions con- 
cerning the outward appearance of the 
natives themselves, are exceedingly inter- 
esting :— 

Two observations struck me forcibly ; 
first, that the deep bronze tint is more 
naturally agreeable to the human eye 
than the. fair skins of Europe, since we 
are not displeased with it even in the first 
instance, while it is well known that to 
them a fair complexion gives the idea of 
ill health, and of that sort of deformity 
which in our eyes belongs to an Albino: 
There is, indeed, something in a negro 
which requires long habit to reconcile the 
eye to him; but for this the features and 

e air, far more than the colour, are an- 
swerable. The second observation was, 
how entirely the idea of indelicacy, which 
would naturally belong to such figures 
as those now around us if they were 
white, is prevented by their being of a 
different colour from ourselves. So much 
are we children of association and habit, 
and so instinctively and immediately do 
our feelings adapt themselves to a total 





change of circumstances ; it is the partial 
and inconsistent change only which affects 


us. 

The great difference in colour between 
different natives struck me much:: of the 
crowd by whom we were surrounded, some 
were black as negroes, others merely cop- 
per-coloured, and others little darker than 
= a — per seen 4 

iverpool. _Mr. Mill, the 
Bishop’s College, who, with Mn, Corde, 
one of the chaplains in the Company's 
service, had come down to meet me, 
who has seen more of India than most 
men, tells me that he cannot account for 
this difference, which is general through- 
out the country, and er an striking. 
It is not merely the di ce of expo- 
sure, since this variety of tint is visible 
in the fishermen who are naked all alike. 
Nor does it depend on caste, since very 
high-caste Brahmins are sometimes black, 
while Pariahs are comparatively fair. It 
seems, therefore, to be an accidental dif- 
ference, like that of light and dark com- 
plexions in Europe, though where so 
much of the body is exposed to sight, it 
becomes more striking here than in our 
own country. 

Most of the Hindoo idols are of clay, 
and very much resemble in composition, 
colouring, and execution, though of course 
not in form, the more paltry sort of images 
which are carried about in England for 
sale by the Lago di Como people. At 
certain times of the year, great numbers 
of these are in fact hawked about the 
streets of Calcutta in the same manner, 
on men’s heads. This is before they 
have been consecrated, which takes place 
on their being solemnly washed in the 
Ganges by a Brahmin Pundit. Till this 
happens, they possess rio sacred character, 
and are frequently given as toys to chil- 
dren, and used as ornaments of rooms, 
= when hallowed they could not be, 
without givin, t offence to e 
Hindoo Sis ph ag el thus essiieneh 
I thought it remarkable that though most 
of the male deities are nted of a 
deep brown colour, Jike the natives of the 
country, the females are usually no less 
red and white than our porcelain beau- 
ties, as exhibited ic England. But it is 
evident from the s of most of 
the Indians themselves, from the style of 
their amatory , and other circum- 
stances, that they consider fairness as a 
part of beauty, and a proof of noble 
blood.. They do not like to be called 
black, and though the Abyssinians, who 
are sometimes met with in the country, 
are very little darker than thcy themaelves 
are, their jest-books are full of taunts on 
the charcoal complexion of the “ Hub- 
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shee.” Much of this has probably arisen 
from their having been so long subjected 
to the Moguls, and other conquerors ori- 
ginally from more northern climates, and 
who continued to keep up the compara- 
tive fairness of their stock by frequent 
importation of northern beauties. India, 
too, has been always, and long before the 
Europeans came hither, a favourite thea- 
= for i sean re Persia, A wen 

artaty, Turkey, and Arabia, all white 
men, and eA their turn possessing 
themselves of wealth and power. These 
circumstances must have greatly contri- 
buted to make a fair complexion fashion- 
able. It is remarkable, however, to ob- 
serve how surely all these classes of men 
in a few generations, even without any 
intermarriage with the Hindoos, assume 
the deep olive tint, little less dark than 
@ negro, which seems natural to the cli- 
mate. The Portuguese natives form 
unions among themselves alone, or if they 
can, with Europeans. Yet the Portu- 
guese have, during a three hundred years’ 
residence in India, become as black as 
Caffres. Surely this goes far to disprove 
the assertion, which is sometimes made, 
that climate alone is insufficient to account 
for the difference between the negro and 
the European. It is true, that in the 
— other peculiarities’ which the 
In has not, and to which the Portu- 
guese colonist shows no symptom of ap- 
proximation, and which undoubtedly do 
not appear to follow so naturally from 
the climate as that swarthiness of com- 
plexion which is the sole distinction be- 
tween the Hindoo and the European. 
But if heat produces one change, other 
peculiarities of climate may produce other 
and additional changes, snd when such 
peculiarities have three or four thousand 
years to operate in, it is not easy to fix 
any limits to their power. 1 am inclined, 
after all, to suspect that our European 
vanity leads us astray in supposing that 
our own is the primitive complexion, 
which I should rather suppose was that 
of the Indian, half way between the two 
extremes, and perhaps the most agreeable 
to the eye and instinct of the majority of 
the human race. A colder climate, and a 
constant use of clothes, may have blanched 
the skin as effectually as a ‘burning sun 
and nakedness may ce tanned it; and 
T am encouraged in this hypothesis by 
observing that of animals the natural 
colours are generally dusky ‘and uniform, 
while whiteness and a variety of tint 
almost invariably follow domestication, 
shelter from the elements, and a mixed 
= ee diet. Thus while mye 
ship, additional exposure, a greater de- 
gree of heat, and other circumstances with 


which«we are unacquairited, may have 
deteriorated the Hindoo into a negro, 
opposite causes may have changed him 
into the progressively lighter tints of the 
Chinese, the Persian, the Turk, the Rus- 
sian, and the Englishman.— Heber's In- 
dian Journal. 


‘ FASHIONABLE” LONDON. 


1 cannor find that in any other city, 
ancient or modern, that “ pride of place” 
acquired such strength as in London. 
Wonderful is the magic which lies in 
those words, “ a good situation ;” laud- 
able the discrimination of some of its in- 
habitants. It would be almost possible, 
with their assistance, to make out a scale 
of the comparative gentility of the streets 
and squares. The claims of the latter 
would be easily settled. St. James’s and 
Grosvenor-squares would look down like 
rival potentates from a proud height of 
dignity on their humbler brethren of 
Berkeley, Hanover, and Portman ; and 
these, in return, may discharge their con- 
tempt on the minor northern fry of Ca- 
vendish, Manchester, Bryanstone, and 
Montague. But these can still treat 
others as inferiors. Many and nice are 
the gradations of square-hood : numerous 
are its steps of precedence. Even the 
distant Finsbury, separated from the 
% world” like ancient Britain, may have 
neighbours, in that remote and half-dis- 
covered region, with whom it may think 
it ** foul scorn” to be classed ; and these 
in may have inferiors, the knowledge 

of whose existence has not Pov travelled 
westward of the meridian of Charing-cross. 
*¢ Tell me your company, and I will 
tell what yeu are,” says an adage of no 
mean wisdom; but London would seem 
to scorn such extensive data, and limits 
the inquiry to *“ Tell me your street.” 
At the same time, singular to say, it is 
almost the only place where vicinity 
hardly ever produces’ acquaintance: it 
would rather seem to repel it; for a next- 
door neighbour is proverbially unknown. 
Wherein, then, consists the mighty magic 
of situation ?' In truth we are: somewhat 
insensible to its influence ; but we know 
that many feel it strongly. ‘Difficult as 
it may sometimes be to define the peculiar 
advantages of what is called a good situ- 
ation, it is easy to trace the feeling which 
assigns such false importance ‘to these 
minute and trivial distinctions. Look at 
the dense throng of London society, and 
this will furnish the explanation. It is 
a scene of desperate rivalry, where crowds 
press on like mariners from a wreck, fill- 
ing to the utmost the frail boats that are 
to bear them to the shore, and each feel. 
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ing that he should be safe if his neigh. 
bour were drowned. Itis an over-crowded 
arena, where advancement is open to all 
who choose to struggle for it. ‘There are 
no broad, impassable lines of demarcation ; 
nothing that compels the aspirant to de- 
spair of admission to any extent of social 
honours ; every claim, however trivial, 
may conduce to the desired success; and 
the pretensions of each individual are 
often made up of a number of particulars, 
too insignificant to be separately con- 
sidered. Thus the resources of vanity 
are taxed to the utmost ; and he who can 
assert no other superiority over his im- 
mediate rivals, who are running with him 
the race of society, will probably discover 
that—he lives in a better situation. 
Herbert Lacy. 





PETER PINDAR. 


Peter Pinpar, however strange it ma 
seem, though: so eminently satirical wi 
his pen, was not emulous to shine as a 
wit in his colloquial intercourse, either 
with strangers or his most intimate asso- 
ciates. Indeed, his usual manner exhi- 
bited so little of that character which 
strangers had imagined of the writer of 
his lively satires, that they were commonly 
disappointed. 

I could name a motherly lady, the wife 
of a player, at whose house. he formerly 
was accustomed to an evening, who 
used to say, ‘** Dr. Wolcott's wit seems 
to lie in the bowl of a tea-spoon.” I 
could not guess the riddle, until one even- 
ing, seated at Mitchel’s, I observed, that 
each time Peter replenished his glass 
goblet with cogniac and water, that, in 
breaking the sugar, the corners of his 
lips were curled into a satisfactory smile, 
and he began some quaint story—as if, 
indeed, the new libation begot a new 
thought. 

Determined to prove the truth of the 
discovery, which I fancied I had made, 
one night, after supper, at my own resi- 
dence in Bolton-row, he being one, amo! 

a few social guests, I made my promi 
reerinent. One of the party, who de- 
lighted in a little practical joke, namely, 
igstead of merry memory, being in the 
secret, he came provided with some small, 
aquere pieces of alabaster. Peter Pindar’s 
glass waning fast, Wigstead contrived to 
slip them into a sugar-basin, provided for 
the purpose, when the doctor reaching the 
hot water, and pouring in the brandy, 
Wigstead handel him the sugar-tongs, 
and then advanced the basin of alabaster. 
* Thank you, boy,” said Peter, putting 
in five or six pieces, and taking his tea- 


spoon, began stirring as he commenced 
his story. 

Unsuspicious of the trick, he proceeded, 
“ Well, sirs,—and so the old parish 
priest. What I tell you (then his spoon 
was at work) happened when I was in 
that infernally hot place, Jamaica, (then 
another stir). Sir, he was the fattest 
man on the island ; (then he pressed the 
alabaster ;) yes, d——,, sir; and when 
the thermometer at ninety-five, was dis- 
avegorey other man, this old slouch- 
ing—drawling son of the Church got 
fatter and fatter, until, sir—(curse the 
sugar!) some devil black enchanter has 
bewitched it. By —— sir, this sugar is 
part and of that old pot-bellied 
parson—it will never melt ;” and he threw 
the contents of the tumbler under the 
grate. We burst into laughter, and our 
joke lost us the conclusion of the story. 
Wigstead skilfully slipped the mock sugar 
out of the way, and the doctor, taking 
another glass, never suspected the frolic. 
—Angelo’s Reminiscences. 





BONAPARTE’S LETTER TO THE WI- 
DOW OF ADMIRAL BRUEYS, AFTER 
THE BATTLE OF THE NILE. 

Cairo, 19th of August, 1798. 

Your husband has been killed by a 

cannon-shot, while fighting on his deck. 

He died without pain, and by the best 

death, and that which is thought by sol- 

oo pm vt se as 

am kee! sensible to ir f° 
The moment Thich severs Ray al gr 
object we love is terrible ; it insulates us 
from all the earth; it inflicts on the body 
the agonies of death ; the faculties of the 
soul are annihilated, and its relation with 
the universe subsists only through the 
medium fi i = et 
torts every thing. Man a eg 
and more selfish than the rh cow In 
this situation we feel if nothing 
obliged us to live, it would be much best 
to die ; but when after this first thought 
we press our children to our hearts, tears 
and tender emotions revive the sentiments 
of our nature, and we live for our children. 
Yes, madam, see in this very moment 
how they open your heart to melancholy ; 
you will weep with them, you will bring 
them up from infancy—you will talk to 
them of their father, of your sorrow, of 
the loss which you and the Republic have 
sustained. having once more ate 
tached your mind to the world by the 
ties of filial and maternal love, set some 
value on the friendship and lively regard 

I shall always feel for the wife of my 

friend. Believe that there are those who 

deserve to be the hope of the afflicted, 
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because they understand the poignancy 
of mental sufferings. 
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a horrid bore—an intolerable and d—lish 
bore. To bore ; to tease incessantly—to 





The Gatherer. 


“ This fellow pecks up wit as pigeons peas.” 
SHAKSPEARE, 


ANCESTRY OF FIELDING. 
THE immortal Fielding, says Gibbon in 
the history of his own life, was of the 
younger branch of the Earls of Denbigh, 
who draw their origin from the courts of 
Habsburgh, the lineal descendants of 
Eltrico, in the seventh century, Duke of 
Alsace: far different have been the for- 
tunes of the English and German divi- 
sions of the family of Habsburg; the 
former the Knights and Sheriffs of Lei- 
cestershire, have slowly risen to the dig- 
nity of a peerage; the latter, the Empe- 
rors of Germany, and Kings of Spain, 
have threatened the liberty of the old, 
and invaded the treasures of the new 
world. The successors of Charles the 
Fifth may disdain their brethren of Eng. 
land ; but the Romance of Tom Jones, 
that exquisite picture of human manners, 
will outlive the Palace of the Escurial, 
and the Imperial Eagle of the House of 
Austria. — Kord Sheffield’s Life of 
Gibbon. 





. BELL RINGING. 


A poor Swiss, who was in the mad- 
house of Zurich, was rather afflicted by 
imbecility than madness, and was allow- 
ed his occasional liberty, which he never 
abused. All his happiness consisted in 
ringing the bells of the parish church ¢ 
of this he was somehow deprived, and it 
plu him into despair. At length he 
sought the governor, anc said to him, 
“T come, sir, to ask a favour of you. 
I used to ring the bells ; it was the only 
thing in the world in which I could 
make myself useful, but they will not let 
me do it any longer. Do me the plea- 
sure then of cutting off my head; I can. 
not do it myself, or I would save you 
the trouble.” Such an appeal produced 
his re-establishment in his former ho- 
nours, and he died ringing the bells. 


ON DANIEL SAUL, 
(St. Dunstan’s ») 
HERE lies the body of Daniel Saul, 
Spitalfields’ weaver—and that’s all ! 





A BORE. 

WHATEVER is odious and disagreeable. 
however lawful and right, constitutes a 
bore—a great bore—an uncommon bore— 


torment—to weary or worry. Thus your 
‘¢ mere mathematician,” whom Sir Tho- 
mas Overbury, in his ‘“* Characters,” de- 
fines, ‘‘ an intelligible Asse !” will Lore 
you over a bottle with Newton’s Prin- 
cipia. But the most boring of all ani- 
mals is what is called a dun, one who will 
stick closer than a brother. It has been 
proved by quotation from Shakspeare, 
that the at bore, in the above sense, 
is not peculiar to the moderns. In the 
historical play of Henry the Eighth, the 
Duke of Buckingham says to Norfolk, 
alluding to Cardinal Wolsey, 


I read in his looks 
Matters against me, and his eye revil’d 
Me, as his object: at this instant 
He bores me with some trick. 


In Cirencester Church, Gloucestershire, 
there is a flat stone, with the effigies 
of a man and woman, with the fol- 
lowing epitaph :— 

Mercye God of my Misdede, 
Ladye help at my most neede, 

On a brass plate under theyre feete 
Reye gracious Jhu to Endles lyfe at 

thy Grete 

dome, where alle Schall apere, Hughe 

Norys Groe and 
Johan hys Wyf, now dede in Grave and 
Beryed here, 
Yo P’yers desyringe there soules for 
Chere the x 
daye of Julye, the yere of oure Lorde 
God mwe°cccccxxIx. 
W. iH. H. 
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